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ition : : 

3 is N the account of mind in Process and Reality, Professor White- 


head presents in a novel form motives characteristic of new 
realism, and of English new realism in particular, upon a philosophi- 
phy, cal background of emergence and relativity.!. It is of interest to 


Pa.: investigate the results of such an alliance for the theory of mind, and 
ms to note what influence the addition of the doctrine of emergence has 

upon the commonly admitted difficulties of the earlier new realistic 
Pa, formulations, difficulties in regard to givenness, truth and error, 


the higher thought processes, and the ‘‘creative’’ nature of mental 


1 The volumes which precede Process and Reality do not provide any clearly 
worked out theory of mind. They do reveal that Whitehead’s thought has 
passed from a new realistic theory of ‘‘act’’ on which nature is closed to mind, 
to a view in which mind is completely restored to nature. 

The position of The Concept of Nature implies that an adequate descrip- 
tion of nature requires no reference to mind. Here the percipient event is not 
regarded as mental, but as ‘‘that in nature from which the mind perceives. 
... This percipient event is roughly speaking the bodily life of the incarnate 
mind’’ (p. 107). Sense-awareness is interpreted as ‘‘a relation of mind to 
nature’’ (p. 67). Whitehead has admitted that his early formulations moved 
in the direction of withdrawing mind from nature (Principles of Natural 
Knowledge, 2d edition, p. 202, note 1). 

The tendency of the later works is to repudiate the view that mind is 
separable from nature and that nature can be described without reference to 
mind. In Science and the Modern World, p. 102, Whitehead states that ‘‘for 
Berkeley’s mind, I substitute a process of prehensive unification,’’ and since 
every actual entity prehends, it is implied that mentality is a characteristic of 
all such entities. He also distinguishes the mere prehensive unity in a per- 
cipient event from the awareness of that prehensive unity as it is found in sense- 
awareness (pp. 103, 104). In the Symbolism volume Whitehead does not equate 
mind with the symbolic process, but regards symbolic reference as contributed 
by the mind, so that mind is something which functions symbolically ‘‘when 
some components of its experience’’ are symbolic (p. 8). This refusal to equate 
mind with the symbolic process indicates Whitehead’s divergence from a purely 
functional theory of mind. There is expressed a further preference to restrict 
‘‘mentality to those experiential activities which include concepts in addition 
to percepts’’ (p. 20), a preference which seems at variance with the earlier 
treatment of sense-awareness as a relation of mind to nature. In Process and 
Reality Whitehead works out in detail a theory in which mind is ‘‘organic’’ to 
nature, completing systematically what is confusingly hinted at in his previous 
works. 
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activity. In this ‘‘philosophy of organism”’ or ‘‘organic realism’’ 
there is not the shift towards a substance view of mind that is 
noticeable in Laird and Alexander in their attempts to avoid the 
inadequacies of the earlier new realism. Under the influence of the 
notion of emergence, the emphasis on process takes precedence over 
the usual new realistic emphasis upon relation, just as this continues 
to take precedence over the substance-attribute mode of thought. 
It would be possible to approach Whitehead’s view of mind from 
other angles, since it combines in a remarkable way insights of 
idealism, realism, and pragmatism. The attempt to show, for in- 
stance, that Whitehead is a contemporary Bradley who has com- 
pletely renounced the category of substance in favor of the category 
of process would not be without interest. Nevertheless, since White- 
head’s own starting point was new realistic, and since his theory 
of mind is a peculiar variety of the doctrine of mind as act of aware- 
ness, the approach to his position through the problems of new 
realism is a pertinent one, particularly in the light of Lovejoy’s 
recent book. Contemporary philosophy shows a strong shift in the 
direction of a critical realism. Is it the fate of new realism to have 
prepared the way for critical realism by showing its own inadequacy ? 
Or does a recognition of the doctrines of emergence and relativity 
give new life to the corpse, as objective relativism believes? If this 
should be so, does Whitehead’s formulation accomplish the revivifica- 
tion? If not, is it the only form which this synthesis must take, or 
are there other more fruitful alliances possible between new realism, 
emergence, and relativity? 

In their general form, these questions will not be dealt with in 
this paper. But since a central difficulty in new realism has re- 
sided in its seanty theory of mind, a consideration of Whitehead’s 
doctrine of mind can not fail to have bearings upon these larger 
questions. In no thinker is it more difficult to separate the treat- 
ment of mind from the question of the validity of the ontological 
basis of the theory, and yet the importance of the position makes an 
attempt to isolate the theory of mind desirable, even though the 
system as a whole is thereby mutilated, and basic problems are 
passed by in silence. 

Whitehead’s procedure is in essentials to give a comprehensive 
description of human experience (a description unique in the way 
in which the usual stereotyped and highly abstract classification of 
the components of experience is transcended), and to then take this 
description as the key to the nature of all reality. The procedure 
is in temper radically empirical, the results being then given an 
ontological extension. 

Neglecting the refinements of analysis, the description of expe- 
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rience is about as follows. Experience is defined as the ‘‘self-en- 
joyment of being one among many, and of being one arising out of 
the composition of many.’’? There are initially many data which 
are ‘‘felt’’ as one by an actual entity, the subject, a process of con- 
erescence in which a multiplicity becomes an organic whole, a new 
entity in the universe. The data are components of the universe 
which are grasped or prehended in a subject which is itself an actual 
entity. A feeling is thus ‘‘the appropriation of some elements in the 
universe to be components in the real internal constitution of its 
subject’’ (p. 353). Such a feeling or positive prehension involves 
both the ingression or objectification of the prehended entity as ‘‘a 
datum for feeling’’ and ‘‘the feeling whereby this datum is absorbed 
into the subjective satisfaction’’ (p. 82). This feeling or prehension 
of data is the subject’s experience (pp. 252, 253). The subject is 
‘‘the entity constituted by the process of feeling and including this 
process’’ (p. 136). The way in which the subject prehends the 
data is called the ‘‘subjective form.’’ Emotions, valuations, pur- 
poses, aversions, and consciousness are varieties of such subjective 
forms (p. 35). Thus in the process of prehension the data are pre- 
hended by an actual entity which through feeling appropriates the 
data, the result being an emergent whole in which the subject (the 
prehending actual entity) becomes a developed subject (a super- 
ject), reflecting in its subjective form the objects prehended.* Since 
the data prehended are ‘‘selected from the actual world’’ (p. 356), 
the account appears new realistic. The emergent whole, inseparable 
from a subject and yet constitutive of the subject, is itself a factor 
in the same actual world, capable of entering into a similar process 
of concrescence. The doctrine of feeling through which the pre- 
hension occurs is suggestive of the English new realists (on page 65 
Whitehead notes the close analogy to Alexander’s ‘‘enjoyment’’), 
and yet by being placed in a process, feeling is not left hanging in 
the air as it is by many adherents of the doctrine of mind as act of 
awareness. Through emergence feeling is integrated with the sub- 
ject which feels and the object which is felt or positively prehended. 

The doctrine of mind follows from the recognition of the sub- 
ject, feeling, and subjective form in the organic whole of experience. 
Experience is bipolar, possessing a mental and a physical pole (pp. 
54, 165, 366). All prehensions, however, are not mental. Men- 
tality primarily consists in conceptual prehensions, that is, prehen- 
sions of ‘‘eternal objects’’ or ‘‘pure potentialities’ (pp. 49, 50, 
367), where an eternal object is an object that ‘‘does not involve a 

2 Process and Reality, Macmillan, 1929, p. 220. Unless otherwise noted, 
page references will be to this volume. 


3 See also pp. 43, 234, 236, 339, 341. 
4In Bradley’s terms, every concrescence is ‘‘spiritual.’’ 
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necessary reference to any definite actual entities of the temporal 
world’’ (p. 70). A physical prehension, as the prehension of an 
actual entity instead of an eternal object, is not mental. Mentality, 
then, requires conceptual prehensions, although in its common forms 
it is ‘‘impure,’’ that is, intertwined with physical prehensions (p. 
49). But even a mental prehension need not be conscious. Con- 
sciousness requires that there be a proposition as a constituent of the 
conceptual prehension,’ and that in the complex prehension there be 
also an element of mere fact which is felt in contrast to the theory 
embodied in the propositions (pp. 286, 326). As requiring a com- 
bination of conceptual and physical prehensions, consciousness be- 
comes of secondary metaphysical importance (p. 211). It appears 
only in some subjective forms. Instead of being the basis of ex- 
perience, consciousness is only a special and relatively rare experi- 
ence (p. 83). The same things may be said of knowledge (pp. 248, 
244). Thus the philosophy of organism, as a ‘‘critique of feeling,”’ 
regards mind as one aspect of and factor in an emergent process, and 
consciousness and knowledge as complex and special phases of such 
a process. With both James and Bradley, Whitehead agrees that 
such special phases are ‘‘growing pains’’ that have no place as such 
in the final ‘‘satisfaction’’ which supervenes and which such phases 
merely help to bring about. 

The above account of human experience is then read off onto- 
logically. The basic components of reality are regarded as actual 
entities and eternal objects. Every actual entity is a ‘‘subject”’ 
feeling the universe from which it arises (p. 89). It is an ‘‘act of 
experience arising out of data’’ (p. 65). Since every actual entity 
is felt by some actual entity, there is nothing apart from the expe- 
riences of subjects (p. 254). Hence actual entities may be regarded 
as ‘‘drops of experience’’ (p. 28). While all eternal objects are 
not prehended by actual entities (except in the case of God), some 
eternal objects are prehended by each actual entity, even if these 
be only sensa, the lowest grade of such objects. Mentality, then, is 
a characteristic of all actual entities, all of which are bipolar (p. 
88). Consciousness, as a particular form of mentality, is not ascrib- 
able to all actual entities. 


II 


That the difficulties previously mentioned in connection with new 
realism are either avoided by Whitehead’s formulation or else ap- 
pear in another form is quite clear. This can be shown by a brief 
consideration of the topics of givenness, truth and error, the higher 
thought processes, and the creativity of mind. 

5 A proposition is ‘‘a hybrid between pure potentialities and actualities,’’ 


the subject of the proposition consisting of actual entities, the predicate of 
eternal objects (pp. 282, 283). 
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Whitehead can not be accused of neglecting the fact of givenness. 
The root meaning of togetherness is regarded as ‘‘togetherness in 
experience,’’ a view said to avoid ‘‘the disjunction of the components 
of subjective experience from the community of the external world’’ 
(pp. 288, 289). It might seem, then, that every actual entity is 
given to every other, and there are some statements that say just 
that. But this interpretation does not seem to be consistent with 
major tenets of Whitehead’s position, and if held seems to weaken 
considerably the account of givenness. For although Whitehead 
admits that ‘‘every actual entity requires a totality of ‘givenness’ ’” 
(p. 127), he is well aware that givenness requires some principle 
of limitation and exclusion (p. 69). In regard to eternal objects, 
it is clear that the contention is that in reference to any actual entity 
some such objects are given, but not all of them (p. 69). In this 
statement God is again excepted. When sense-data are given for 
the experience of a subject, their givenness is held to arise ‘‘from 
the functioning of the antecedent physical body of the subject’’ 
(p. 97). Is anything given except eternal objects? Whitehead is 
not explicit as to whether every feeling or positive prehension is 
a case of givenness. Since he speaks of some eternal objects as felt 
and some eternal objects as given, it is perhaps possible to assume 
that every feeling or positive prehension is a case of givenness, and 
vice versa. While ‘‘every actual entity is felt by some actual en- 
tity,’’ and while every entity in the actual world of an entity is felt 
by that entity, Whitehead can hardly mean that every actual entity 
is felt by or given for every other actual entity. To mention merely 
one passage, the doctrine of the ‘‘medium’’ on page 345 is difficult 
to understand on such an assumption.® I assume, then, since all feel- 
ing is not of eternal objects, that some actual entities and some 
eternal objects are given to or for every actual entity, with the 
possibility that no qualification is necessary in the case of God. 
Such objects are given in the sense of being positively prehended or 


6 ‘*The medium between D and A consists of all those actual entities which 
lie in the actual world of A and not in the actual world of D.’’ The definition 
of contemporary events also does not seem compatible with the view that every 
actual entity is given to every other. Nevertheless, Whitehead specifically writes 
that ‘‘if we allow for degrees of relevance, and for negligible relevance, we 
must say that every actual entity is present in every other actual entity’’ (p. 
79), and this last clause is identified on the following page with ‘‘ objectifica- 
tion’’ and so signifies a positive prehension. I can not reconcile this with the 
insistence that givenness requir2s limitation and exclusion, that ‘‘the meaning 
of ‘givenness’ is that what is ‘given’ might not have been ‘given’; and that 
what is not ‘given’ might have been ‘given’’’ (p. 70). If givenness is ubiq- 
uitous, the term seems to lose all meaning. I have accordingly assumed that 
every actual entity is not given to every other. The contrary assumption is 
not, in any empirical sense, a theory of givenness at all. 
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experienced. To be given means to be a datum felt by a subject 
and appropriated by the subject. 

It would appear, then, that aside from God, there are some actual 
entities and some eternal objects not prehended by any particular 
actual entity.’ What is the relation of two actual entities which do 
not positively prehend each other? Suppose that these two actual 
entities, A and B, are both prehended by another actual entity, C, 
and so are ‘‘together’’ in the experience of C, then the very condi- 
tions of the example preclude the view that B is experienced by A 
as together with it in A’s experience, and that A is experienced by 
B as together with it in B’s experience. This example points out 
that experience may reveal, in addition to the togetherness of data 
with a subject, a togetherness among data where the data do not 
positively prehend each other. The claim that experience only re- 
veals a togetherness of data with a subject is not a true proposition 
about experience. Accordingly, there may be a togetherness of 
elements in which the elements do not experience the elements they 
are together with, and it is at least possible to hold that givenness 
is an emergent character of certain wholes, and only certain wholes.® 
The problem would then be to specify the particular conditions under 
which givenness becomes the characteristic of a whole of elements. 

The question is whether the difference between givenness and 
the absence of givenness is satisfactorily identified with the presence 
or absence of positive prehensions among entities. To some this 
will seem a very wide use of the term ‘‘givenness,’’ since every actual 
entity has, on Whitehead’s usage, a field of givenness. This view 
makes it possible to hold that the beach and neighboring stones are 
given to a particular stone, and that the sun is given to the planets. 
While such a usage is perfectly compatible with the theory of pre- 
hension and with the position that there is nothing apart from the 
experiences of subjects, it is not a usage which will meet with favor 
with those who question this universal doctrine of subjectivity. If 
prehensions are admitted, such persons will perhaps feel that given- 
ness is not a characteristic of all prehensions, and that Whitehead 
has not specified the conditions under which givenness appears. 





7 The question as to whether contemporary entities are ever prehended will 
be discussed in connection with knowledge. 

8 If it be said that in the example there is still the togetherness with a sub- 
ject, and that any other kind of togetherness is subordinate to this, a number 
of replies could be made. One would be to raise the whole question as to whether 
experience does always reveal a givenness to a subject, a claim which Bradley 
denied. Another would be to point out that the question raised is simply 
another form of the ego-centric predicament. Whitehead admits that ‘‘the 
prevalent notion, that the particular subject of experience can, in the nature of 
the case, never be eliminated from the experienced fact, is quite untrue’’ (p. 
297). 
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Into the basic questions relating to the category of prehension and 
the modified subjectivist principle, we can not now enter. It may 
be noted, however, that Whitehead’s use of givenness, if the above 
account is not in error, is even wider than Holt’s class of the objects 
of specific response, a class at least defined with reference to biologi- 
eal organisms. If Whitehead’s account appears to advantage, it is 
because of the flavor of the ‘‘act of awareness’’ which permeates 
the doctrine, because of an experiential account of the subject in- 
stead of a purely behavioristic one (an account which at least seems 
to mean more by prehension than an effect in one entity caused by 
another), and because of the fact that on Whitehead’s use of the 
term ‘‘consciousness,’’ he can, unlike Holt, speak of givenness where 
there is not consciousness. The difference between the two accounts 
resides primarily in Whitehead’s generalized doctrine of the sub- 
ject, and in his limitation of consciousness to certain complex proc- 
esses within a conerescence. Holt’s use of consciousness would 
seem to lie somewhere between Whitehead’s use of givenness and 
his use of consciousness, and to be identical with neither. In any 
ease, Whitehead, unlike so many new realists, can not be accused 
of neglecting givenness. The question is not whether he has enough 
place for givenness, but whether he does not have too much. 


Il 


That Whitehead’s position involves a psychophysical duality but 
not a psychophysical dualism must be granted. Since every entity 
has a mental pole and a physical pole, is a mind in virtue of its con- 
ceptual prehensions, and physical in virtue of its physical prehen- 
sions, mind is a characteristic of every actual entity, and not a name 
for a separate class of entities. There can be no discarnate mind, 
nor nothing that is physical but not mental. Mentality is part of 
the activity of prehending which constitutes an actual entity. Nor 
are the mental and the physical to be regarded as ‘‘two sides of the 
same thing,’’ since the mental, to mention merely one point, is not 
divisible in the way in which the physical is divisible by codrdinate 
division (p. 486). Nor can Whitehead be accused of setting up a 
dualism within each actual entity, since the two aspects are not 
separable, but are inextricably intertwined. Rather than being two 
attributes of a single substance, each actual entity is conceived as a 
substantive constituted by mental and physical prehensions. Since 
minds are not one class of entities® and physical objects another 
class, since prehensions are not separate entities but components into 

9 The endurance of mind furnishes no exception. As in the case of all en- 


during objects, the enduring mind is not a persisting, independent substance, 
but the existence of a ‘‘historic route of actual occasions’’ (pp. 166, 167). 
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which actual entities may be analyzed, that is, components of sub- 
stantives, and since what is prehended need not be mental, White- 
head may be said to have avoided a metaphysics of substance, and 
anything which can be legitimately called a psychophysical dualism.'® 

Is the position, however, epistemologically dualistic? The ques- 
tion can not be answered by a simple yes or no: for the most part 
Whitehead is, as Lovejoy maintains, an epistemological dualist, but, 
consistently or not, there is also a strain of thought in which ‘‘ direct 
knowledge” is recognized and defended. 

This latter tendency of thought, suggestive of the orthodox new 
realism, appears in many forms. It is implied by the frequent 
statements that the initial data are selected from the actual world, 
that ‘‘already-constituted actual entities’? are among the objects 
prehended (p. 335). One obtains the conviction that it is actual 
objects which are directly prehended, and at times may feel that 
prehension is the tour de force by which subjectivism is to be over- 
come. There are passages in both the discussion of causal efficacy 
and presentational immediacy which strengthen this conviction. In 
perception in the mode of causal efficacy, the most primitive mode 
of feeling, there is ‘‘direct knowledge of the antecedent functioning 
of the body in sense-perception’’ (p. 125). Memory is also re- 
garded as an instance of causal efficacy, a direct knowledge of 
earlier members of a historic route. Causal efficacy also gives a 
sense of the causal efficacy of the objects in nature which at more 
advanced levels are consciously prehended. It is this form of per- 
ception which is invoked to avoid the ‘‘solipsism of the present mo- 
ment’’ (p. 125). It is illustrated ‘‘in the silence’’ where ‘‘the 
irresistible causal efficacy of nature presses itself upon us’’ (p. 267). 
Further, the mode of perception called presentational immediacy, 

10 On the basis of earlier works, Lovejoy attempts to convict Whitehead of 
psychophysical dualism, holding that perceptual content is admittedly brain- 
begotten, and possibly mind-begotten, since there is no reason why such content 
can not be an aspect of the act of awareness as well as of the bodily event. In 
any case, for Lovejoy, perceptual content is not part of the physical world, and 
so is mental (The Revolt Against Dualism, pp. 184-186). At least in the light 
of Process and Reality this analysis is not valid. Whitehead invokes the body 
only as an explanation of the givenness of perceptual content. Since there are 
no novel eternal objects, neither the brain nor the mind can generate such ob- 
jects. The theory is closer to a selective theory of sense than to a generative 
theory. Since sensa are ingredient into all actual entities, they can not be 
regarded as alien to nature and generated by a percipient body-mind. This 
would seem to be so even if sensa are interpreted as particulars and not as uni- 
versals or eternal objects. Not even the admittance that what is given is not 
part of the object known need make the given mental or take it out of nature. 
Nature is closed to sensa only if nature be defined as excluding sensa. In any 
event, Whitehead does not regard sensa as additions to reality dependent upon 
the appearance of complex biological organisms. 
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which ‘‘by means of a sensum, rescues from vagueness a contem- 
porary spatial region, in respect to its spatial shape and its spatial 
perspective from the percipient’’ (p. 185), is treated in a way which 
does not exclude direct knowledge. Thus the sensum ‘‘gray’’ is 
the gray of a stone if ‘‘this contemporary region is the prolongation, 
of that historic route [which constitutes the stone], into the pre- 
sented locus’’ (p. 261). In all these cases, the possibility of direct 
knowledge is clearly implied. 

But other and more prominent statements throw a large part, if 
not the whole, of the doctrine of direct knowledge in doubt. It has 
already been noted that knowledge is regarded as a late stage in 
the process of conerescence of some actual entities. In this event, 
the more elementary prehensions would seem to supply material 
for knowledge without being themselves instances of cognition. 
There is some doubt then as to whether perception in the mode of 
causal efficacy is knowledge at all. This is further complicated by 
the fact that although Whitehead’s language seems to imply that 
perception in the mode of causal efficacy can occur without 
perception in the mode of presentational immediacy," yet since 
every actual entity has a mental pole which consists of the 
prehensions of eternal objects, and since sensa are the lowest 
grade of such objects, it must follow that one mode is as primitive 
as the other. It is expressly said that ‘‘the experience of the sim- 
plest grade of actual entity is to be conceived as the unoriginative 
response to the datum with its simple content of sensa’’ (p. 176). 
Hence it is doubtful if perception of causal efficacy takes place 
without presentational immediacy, the latter mode seeming to only 
enhance what is already vaguely there in the former mode (p. 262). 
The admission, seemingly without qualification, that particulars 
“fare prehended by the mediation of universals’’ (p. 230), coupled 
with the above noted relation of the two modes of perception, seems 
to imply that all prehension, of particulars at least, is indirect. 
Thus while direct knowledge can not be said to have been completely 
denied, the emphasis has clearly shifted to the indirectness of the 
knowledge process. Even if Whitehead is somehow able to regard 
perception in the mode of causal efficacy as in principle direct (and 
if the above considerations are sound the ground for this is not 
evident), the indirectness of perception by presentational imme- 
diacy is so strongly insisted upon that the position tends strongly 
in the direction of a critical realist theory of knowledge. 

Thus the apparent directness of knowledge in the statement 
that presentational immediacy is ‘‘our perception of the contem- 


11Qn p. 261 presentational immediacy is assigned ‘‘only to organisms of 
a relatively high grade.’’ 
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porary world by the senses” is dissipated when it is realized that 
such perception involves conceptual feeling, and so sensa or other 
eternal objects (p. 474). The givenness of sensa, though not their 
existence, is due to ‘‘the functioning of the antecedent physical 
body of the subject’’ (p. 97). ‘‘The geometrical details of the 
projected sense-perception depend on the geometrical strains in the 
body, the qualitative sensa depend on the physiological excitements 
of the requisite cells in the body’’ (p. 193), and are given when 
these cells are excited, no matter how excited.‘* Thus what is given 
in this mode is regarded as ‘‘completely independent of the con- 
temporary actualities which in fact make up the nexus of actuali- 
ties in the locus’’ (p. 193), the mode yielding ‘‘no direct experience 
about the contemporary world’’ (p. 485). In fact, mutually con- 
temporary occasions are defined as occasions which do not con- 
tribute to each other’s datum (p. 188) and except for the quali- 
fications noted which seem to make such statements too extreme, 
it would follow that contemporary entities are never given and that 
there is no direct knowledge of the contemporary world.’* This 
result is qualified in an additional way: presentational immediacy 
is regarded as presenting the extensive structure of the contem- 
porary world (p. 193). Since there is only a geometrical structure 
common to the datum and the contemporary world, Whitehead 
virtually accepts the position of Russell and certain of the new 
realists that knowledge only grasps the mathematical structure of 
the external world (pp. 498, 508). Whitehead himself states that 
if ‘‘animal faith’’ be taken as ‘‘perception in the mode of causal 
efficacy,’’ Santayana ‘s doctrine becomes practically identical with his 
own (p. 215). Here causal efficacy is invoked to keep a direct 
contact with the ‘‘external’’ wgald, but the difficulties in the treat- 
ment of this mode and in its relation to presentational immediacy, 
and the difficulty of seeing how on Whitehead’s theory of knowledge 
causal efficacy can be known to be ‘‘direct,’’ only increase the sus- 
picion that Whitehead’s view of knowing is practically identical 
with that of critical realism. To this extent, Process and Reality 
supports Lovejoy’s similar conclusion based on an analysis of the 
earlier works. In any event, Whitehead’s results furnish another 
line of significant evidence of the impossibility of holding with the 
earlier new realists that the knowledge process is unmediated, that 
givenness is as such knowledge. And then the old question raises it- 
self as to whether knowledge is ever ‘‘direct,’’ ever bare givenness. 

12 The vagueness of the term ‘‘depends’’ in this and other statements gives 
some ground for Lovejoy’s ascription of a generative theory of sensa to White- 
head. Some ground, but not sufficient ground. 


13 ‘¢ What is ‘given’ is given by reason of objectifications of actual entities 
from the settled past’’ (p. 260). 
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IV 


The reasons for the admission of the indirectness of knowledge 
are apparent. They center around the necessity of providing some 
place for error, and for admitting, as Whitehead thinks is required 
by physiological considerations, that what is given owes its givenness 
to the subject rather than to the actual entities contemporary with 
the subject. These two problems are related in that the recognition 
of the place of the subject in accounting for what is given furnishes 
a basis for the explanation of error. ‘‘The ingression of the eternal 
objects termed ‘sense-data,’ into the experience of a subject can 
not be construed as the simple objectification of the actual entity 
to which, in ordinary speech, we ascribe that sense-datum as a 
quality’’ (p. 100), since by ‘‘creative emergence’’ there may appear 
in the mental pole conceptual feelings not entirely identical with 
the eternal objects constituting the original datum.’* Thus may 
arise ‘‘delusive’’ perceptions of various sorts, such as perceiving a 
chair when there is no chair, seeing a star where it is not and when 
it is not, and the phenomena of mirror-images (p. 100). Such 
eases provide the ‘‘limitation to the security of direct knowledge 
based on direct physical feeling.’’ ‘What is given in these eases is 
not as such in error, since error consists in regarding, by symbolic 
reference, what is given as forming part of a historic route pro- 
longed into the present, when what is given is not a part of this 
route (p. 274). As this suggests, error really involves a proposi- 
tional factor, and propositions, rather than given content, are the 
entities which are true or false. When the predicate of a proposi- 
tion is ‘‘derived from the real nexus, and not refracted by the pre- 
hending subject,’’ so that there is no ‘‘reversion,’’ then the propo- 
sition is true (p. 401).%° Sinee ‘‘truth and falsehood always re- 
quire some element of sheer givenness’’ (p. 395), this view of truth 
demands a ‘‘conformity ... of proposition and an objectified 
nexus’’. . . ‘‘within one experience’’ (p. 290).*® 

In respect to knowledge, then, Whithead’s analysis certainly 

14 This is the category of ‘‘reversion.’’ See pp. 40, 388 ff. 


15 There is a strong analogy between Whitehead’s use of ‘‘reversion’’ and 
Alexander’s employment of ‘‘dislocation.’’ 

16 Unless knowledge means something less than truth, this view of truth 
does not seem to be consistent with the claim that causal efficacy, apart from 
propositions, gives direct knowledge, or that presentational immediacy gives 
only a knowledge of the mathematical structure of the contemporary world, 
since here the proposition and the fact can not be brought ‘‘within one expe- 
rience.’? In any case, on the theory of truth, the theory of knowledge can not 
be known to be true. Whitehead does bring in ‘‘force and vivacity’’ and 
‘‘the illumination by consciousness of the various feelings involved in the proc- 
ess’? as ‘‘immediate’’ tests, but these criteria certainly may be mistaken, and 
can not be known to be ‘‘true’’ tests. 
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avoids the difficulties of any new realism which makes knowledge 
consist in bare givenness, whether to an organism or an act of 
awareness, and thereby makes error impossible. At the same time, 
Whitehead seems to have left a place for direct knowledge in both 
basic modes of perception. In spite of Whitehead’s own statements 
that presentational immediacy gives no direct knowledge of the 
contemporary world, it is perfectly consistent with the main lines 
of his thought to admit that what is given may be part of the 
external object that is being prehended. The status of causal effi- 
cacy is so involved, and seemingly so ambiguous, that no comment 
can safely be hazarded as to whether the claim to direct knowledge 
in this mode can be substantiated. 

Nevertheless, in both cases, the term ‘‘direct knowledge”’ is at 
fault. If mere prehension is knowledge, and propositions are not 
necessary for knowledge, then every actual entity knows its world. 
This conelusion would be in conflict with Whitehead’s doctrine that 
knowledge is a late and complex phase of the process of concrescence 
of only some actual entities. That a portion of the datum may at 
times be correctly regarded as the present prolongation of the his- 
toric route of an external enduring object is possibly true, but the 
truth would lie not in the fact alone but in the ‘‘conformity”’ of a 
proposition to that state of affairs. There would seem to be little 
advantage in separating truth and knowledge here. The advantage 
of the identification would be that it would avoid two kinds of 
knowledge, one dependent upon propositions and the other not so 
dependent. In this way there would be a clear-cut recognition of 


the dependence of truth, knowledge, and error upon meaning, a 


category neglected by many new realists. This usage is consistent 
with Whitehead’s admission that it is not what is given that is true 
or false, but the inferences based on the given and the claims made 
about it. This recognition of the place of meaning *’ in knowledge, 
while avoiding the view that knowledge is ‘‘unmediated,’’ is per- 
feetly compatible with the claim that what is given may be part of an 
enduring object other than the percipient, only it insists that this 
claim is a candidate for knowledge, and that what is given, aside 
from a judgment, is not knowledge at all. Indeed, because of the 
leverage obtained by the recognition of the place of propositions in 
truth and error, there is even less reason than otherwise for making 
the world as given a different realm of being than the world that is 
given. It is entirely possible to admit epistemological dualism, the 
position that the vehicle of knowledge is never identical with what 
is known, without being an ontological dualist of any sort. The 
history of new realism does show the collapse of the doctrine of 


17 Whitehead holds that a proposition is an abstraction from a judgment, 
and that a proposition has meaning only for a judging subject (pp. 293, 294). 
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immediate knowledge. But the recognition that knowledge requires 
mediation does not mean that the vehicle and the object known in- 
habit different realms of being so that the vehicle can never reach 
its destination. The ‘‘ideas’’ by which knowledge takes place need 
not be, as the critical realist supposes, Cartesian; they may just as 
well be Deweyan. There is much in Whitehead’s thinking which 
would seem to be in the spirit of these comments, but also much 
which would not. In introducing an element of mediation in knowl- 
edge, usually lacking in new realism, Whitehead’s thought has re- 
mained poised in an unstable position, hovering between a critical 
realism and a critical pragmatism. It is a reasonable surmise that 
part of the difficulty has arisen from a failure to follow out the full 
implications of the view that givenness is not, as such, knowledge. 
He has attempted to patch up the theory of direct knowledge to 
allow for error, not realizing that on the basis of his own sugges- 
tions the phrase ‘‘direct knowledge’’ is without meaning. 

The other two questions mentioned as points of difficulty in 
many new realists need only brief comment. By virtue of the 
importance attributed to emergence, and to the categories of rever- 
sion and transmuted feeling, Whitehead’s analysis is able to provide 
a place for the higher thought processes, so often neglected by new 
realists, in the complex stages of the process of conerescence. He 
is similarly able to take account of the active or ‘‘creative’’ place 
of mind. In the statement that ‘‘the whole doctrine of mentality— 
from the case of God downwards—is that it is a modifying agency’’ 
(p. 496), he even seems to overstate the case, since he admits ‘‘un- 
originative responses’’ to data, and since the doctrine of truth cer- 
tainly requires that the subject-mind does not ‘‘refract’’ or add to 
the datum. But granting that all reality is not the work of mind, 
mind is contributory to every concrescent result, and in those enti- 
ties where the mental pole is most prominent, the réle which mind 
plays is correspondingly great. As one component of the emergent 
process, mind plays an active part in this process. 


V 


In any detailed investigation of Whitehead’s system, the theory 
of prehension, basic to the whole doctrine, would require a minute 
examination and careful evaluation.’* For present purposes it is 


18 Lovejoy has suggested a line of criticism of the notion of prehension 
through an analysis of the denial of simple location (op. cit., pp. 173-184). A 
connected line of approach might be found in the relation of causation to pre- 
hension. Whitehead writes that ‘‘a simple physical feeling is an act of cau- 
sation. The actual entity which is the initial datum is the ‘cause,’ the simple 
physical feeling is the ‘effect’. ..’’ (p. 361). Is the temporal interval 
abolished here? If simple location is denied, is the effect literally the same 
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sufficient to notice that the doctrine of mind as consisting primarily 
of conceptual prehensions depends on this concept. Similarly, since 
a conceptual prehension is a prehension of eternal objects, the whole 
theory of mind depends upon the validity of the notion of eternal 
objects. The result is that the doctrine of mind is entirely an out- 
growth of the Platonic strain in Whitehead’s thought. Since even 
the ‘impure’ operations of mentality (those which involve physical 
prehensions) are inseparable from the prehension of eternal objects, 
mind is primarily the grasp of the eternal and timeless. Thus in- 
stead of the universal being regarded as a stage of mind, and 
propositions being taken into the mental process, propositions and 
universals continue to be enshrined in the realm of subsistence (how- 
ever named and however closely connected with the actual world 
by means of the ontological principle), and mind remains pri- 
marily a grasping of such entities. Whatever be the validity of 
Whitehead’s concepts of prehension and eternal objects, it must be 
admitted that a theory of mind dependent upon those concepts, 
and upon the generalization which is given to the concept of the 
subject, is not the only one that can be built upon the basis of an 
emergent cosmology. 

It was previously pointed out that experience may be consulted 
as to the view that there is a togetherness of data which is not neces- 
sarily the same as the togetherness of data and a subject, a fact 
which justifies, or at least makes possible, the position that entities 
may be together without there being for each entity an experience of 
this togetherness. In this way a basis could be obtained on which 
to oppose the claim that ‘‘there can be so ‘many things’ which are 
not subordinated in a concrete unity’’ (p. 322). There could then 
be an emphasis upon a pluralism more akin to the earlier new real- 
ism. It would not have to be held that the emergent properties of 
certain wholes (such as the gestalt properties of human experience) 
need be attributed to the factors into which experience can be 
analyzed. Whitehead admits the fact of multiplicity—why could 
not some of the factors in a given whole be elements in a multi- 
plicity, and hence be independent of that concrescence or feeling? 
He also admits that ‘‘spread through the environment there may be 
many entities which cannot be assigned to any society of entities’’ 
(p. 169). Why could there not be such entities that are not ‘‘felt’’? 
Could not the characteristics of experience and mentality be char- 
acteristics of groups or societies of entities, and not characteristics 
of the component entities of a group or society, or the entities which 
do not form part of any society? 
as the cause? If it is not, is not the prehension merely the causal effect on one 
entity of another? Is prehension invoked to make direct knowledge possible, 


and is it necessary if in the light of the theory of truth, direct knowledge is 
given up? 
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Such comments are clearly of a random nature, but they may 
suggest that an admission of the importance of emergence and rela- 
tivity need not require such a divergence from the earlier new 
realism as is found in Whitehead. It requires neither Whitehead’s 
particular doctrine of prehension, nor the claim that all entities are 
subjects, nor the view that the content of presentational immediacy 
consists of eternal objects..®° Even if the admission of emergence 
into new realism spells a transition to objective relativism, White- 
head’s position represents only one form which an objective rela- 
tivism may take, a form dominated by the acceptance of the reformed 
subjectivist principle that ‘‘apart from the experiences of subjects 
there is nothing, nothing, nothing, bare nothingness’’ (p. 254). 

It may well be that the most fruitful direction of present-day 
philosophy lies in a synthesis of the attitude of new realism and the 
doctrine of emergence, but such a synthesis takes on a different 
appearance when coupled with a functional theory of mind. This 
synthesis of the new realistic, emergent, and functional conceptions 
is the distinctive note of Dewey’s approach, and here the presence 
of the functional theory of mind permits of the avoidance of the 
view that mentality is an intrinsic character of all actual occasions, 
gives a view that is not complicated by the doctrine of immediate 
knowledge, and dispenses with the categories of prehension and 
eternal objects. It must be admitted, however, that the alternative 
form of objective relativism is as yet a mere torso, so far devoid of 
the brilliant systematic presentation which Whitehead has given 
to ‘‘the philosophy of organism.”’ 

In conclusion, it may be added that Whitehead’s theory of mind 
does not provide much aid to those working in problems of mind 
outside of philosophy proper. The view that mentality consists 
primarily in conceptual prehensions, the grasping of eternal objects 
or pure potentialities, does not lighten the task of the investigation 
of mentality in animals, the study of the relation of language to 
mental phenomena, the tracing of the social and anthropological 
aspects of mind, or the understanding of the mental side of ‘‘mental 
disease.’’ Even if a properly philosophical theory must go beyond 
the requirements of special investigators, the test of philosophical 
generalization, as Whitehead admits, is always the validity of such 
generalization when confronted with domains of experience different 
from that in which the generalization arose, and the theory of mind 
in question is less fruitfil in this respect than might reasonably be 
desired. 


CHARLES W. Morris. 
TueE Rice INSTITUTE. 


19 The suggestions of emergence in Spaulding’s The New Rationalism do 
not tend in these directions. 
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Erkenntnisstheorie: Eine Untersuchung threr Aufgabe und threr 
Problematik. Stegrrrep WeEINnBuRG. Berlin: Carl Heymanns 
Verlag. 1930. Pp. viii + 134. 


The author of this charming little book has been very successful 
in presenting his conception of the scope of epistemology in a de- 
lightfully clear formulation. He discussed the subject under the 
following main headings: (1) the genesis, (2) the problem, (3) the 
aims, (4) the controversies, (5) the basis, (6) the method of epis- 
temology, (7) the epistemological clarification of ultimate problems, 
(8) a eritique of Kant’s epistemology, and (9) the achievements 
of epistemology. 

(I) Experience, fragmentary and contradictory in all of its 
aspects, is the direct cause of every philosophical problem. It is 
the aim of philosophy to serve stubborn, persistent problems by 
means of exposition rather than by despotic definitions which pre- 
elude unrestricted investigation. There is no exclusive formula for 
the elimination of the problematic. In the light of experience every 
highly lauded system of thought which tries to reduce a dynamic 
universe to a harmonious whole proves itself illusory and ineffective. 
Philosophy is incapable of constructing a cosmos free from every 
contradiction. How often has philosophy resorted to a violent dis- 
tortion of experience! It repeatedly divides experience into two 
halves. The part which readily lends itself to conformation with 
the preconceived systematic idea is considered to be true and real; 
while the other part is declared to be illusory because it can not be 
made to conform with the integrating idea of the system. A system 
of thought free from every contradiction does not signify a victory 
over the problems of experience. Experience rebels against every 
system which tries to prescribe. It has always successfully eluded 
the distortions of historical metaphysical systems. There never was 
nor ever will be a system of philosophy which answers all questions. 
Systems of metaphysics have never died because they contain some 
contradictions, but because they failed to tell something about 
problematic experience. The futile attempt of philosophy to attain 
a final system is the direct cause of the prevailing anarchy in the 
field of speculation. The most contradictory theories dominate the 
field even if they can be neither proved nor disproved. Thus epis- 
temology is the cornerstone of every would-be philosophy. 

Both the failure and the success of solving some aspects of prob- 
lematic experience leads inevitably to a critical study of knowledge. 
The special sciences, especially the newer advances in physics, mathe- 
matics, and psychology, in fact every aspect of experience, gives 
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rise to epistemological considerations. The entire literature of the 
physical theory of relativity reeks with epistemological discussion. 
All the great turning-points in theoretical science have been mainly 
due to a new insight into the principles of scientific knowledge. 
Einstein’s critique of the major methods of physical knowledge 
enabled him to reach fresh, fertile conceptions. 

(II) While an investigation is originally directed towards a 
selected object, be it a problem of practical life, of a special science, 
or of philosophy, the attempt to terminate the investigation finally 
leads to a question of the method, achievement, and value of the 
investigation itself. The investigation detaches itself, so to say, from 
the ‘‘object’’ and attaches itself to the ‘‘knowledge of the object.’’ 
This constitutes the peculiarity of the epistemological problem. The 
two types of investigation in which the one aims at the object, and 
the other at-the knowledge of the object, are annihilated in their 
contrast if we argue that ‘‘the knowledge of object’’ is ‘‘the object 
of knowledge.’’ Epistemology has no additional ‘‘object’’ or 
‘‘knowledge of object’’ whatsoever over and above the object and 
the knowledge of object of an investigation in question. Thus the 
epistemological problem differs very radically from every other 
question in that by asking what is knowledge one does not mean to 
assign to the object of knowledge a place in some new, additional 
system, consciously or unconsciously predetermined. 

There are three outstanding obstacles which epistemology has to 
face: the tendency of apriorization, of hypostatization, and of sta- 
bility. Views and hypotheses which in the initial stages were war- 
ranted tend to become facts for later generations. The Arabic sys- 
tem of numbers which easily could be replaced by another one 
appears to the ordinary mind as something absolute, as expressive 
of an indigenous property of numbers. Much the same is the case 
with respect to any of the principles of the physical, biological, 
psychological, and social sciences. It seems a native inclination of 
the human mind to regard every one of its heuristic principles of 
investigation as being a priors. 

The tendency of hypostatization consists in the inclination to 
make things out of words and hypotheses. Language is largely 
responsible for this. Hypostatization gives rise to theories of sub- 
stance. It in turn finds its support in the desire for stability, in 
the inclination to assume a transcendent external world. Without 
it the mind fears that all its endeavors are futile. 

(III) Unlike the physical sciences epistemology is not confined to 
some specific field of investigation. Its aim is to evaluate knowledge 
in general. The prevailing distrust of scientists against epistemol- 
ogy is justified because the existing epistemological views fail to do 
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justice to physical knowledge. This is due to the fact that the 
philosophers have a very inadequate knowledge of the physical 
theories they criticize. Epistemology can not refute physics. Its 
task is to clarify existing scientific knowledge. It has no business 
prescribing to physical science what theory it should hold. A physi- 
eal theory is to be rejected if its contradictions are in conflict with 
experience. Epistemological views are at the most survivals of a 
past period of science. Hence the conflict between epistemology and 
the recent physical theories resolves itself to an opposition of the 
basic physical theories separated in time. It is not permissible to 
apriorize any theory. Epistemology concerns itself with the evalua- 
tion of scientific knowledge in general; but it has nothing to do 
with deciding about the materials of the sciences. There is no ex- 
elusive science for epistemology. The failure of the existing epis- 
temological theories serves as a strong stimulus to subject the tasks, 
methods, and achievements of epistemology to a fresh critique. 
There are no sacrosanct aspects to knowledge. 

Epistemology aids the investigator in making more plastic a 
theory which has become absolute by sheer success. Its task is to 
recognize in all theories the hypothetical character. It renders 
explicit the fact that scientific knowledge never reaches its termina- 
tion. In no field of knowledge are there any final statements pos- 
sible. Epistemology has not the task of extending our knowledge 
of experience. It can not predict how objects must be constituted. 
It can not tell that certain basic concepts are immutably presupposed. 
Only experience can do all these things. There are no universal 
and necessary prescribed concepts for future experience. There 
exists no @ priori science or system for experience. Both knowledge 
and experience need to preserve their hypothetical character. The 
destruction of the theory of substance in all of its subtle forms, and 
the purification of all experience of its metaphysical atavisms is the 
task of epistemology. Epistemology has to prove itself in every 
field of human activity. It should not confine itself to the field of 
scientific knowledge. If it did, its fate would be the same as that 
of the philosophy of nature of classical German idealism. The 
problem of knowledge comprises science, ethics, philosophy, esthetics, 
and religion. 

(IV) There is no science completely free from controversial 
points. Even in mathematics, the queen of the sciences, there are 
contradictory views. The conflict of opinions is especially rampant 
in epistemological writings. While the conflict about the object of 
investigation constitutes the common basis of all the sciences, the 
conflict among epistemologists centers in the perpetual combat of 
the results of their predecessors. The causes of epistemological 
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divergences are due to the peculiar differences between epistemology 
and the special fields of investigation. There is no common plat- 
form in epistemological research. Non-scientific motives also com- 
plicate the situation. Observation constitutes a corrective for the 
special sciences. Experience either confirms or refutes scientific 
views. Hence abiding divergences of views are impossible. The 
view, for instance, that knowledge is a copy of some transcendental 
reality can be neither confirmed nor refuted by direct observation. 
Why? Because it is an interpretation. Besides it is irrelevant to 
the observation of phenomena if the observer is either an epistemo- 
logical realist or an idealistic positivist. His observations can be 
accepted by all the divergent epistemological theories. The epis- 
temological conflict between Heraclitus and Parmenides concerning 
the reality or unreality of movement can never be settled by obser- 
vations. Phenomena do not give us information about their mean- 
ingful apprehension. The decision between two scientific theories 
depends upon an experimentum crucis. Observation decides which 
of the two views corresponds to the stubborn facts. 

The flourishing condition of the special sciences is primarily due 
to their ignoring certain specific questions. Epistemology seeks 
solutions to ultimate and general problems, problems which the 
special sciences ignore and are incapable of solving. No particular 
and controlled experience ever decided an epistemological problem, 
because every experience has various epistemological possibilities. 
The decisive factor of epistemology is whether it can become just 
to experience and knowledge as such. It searches for the sufficient 
and necessary characteristics of knowledge. These are its dynamic 
measuring rods. They permit of no absolute decision, irrevocably 
fixed. They rather necessitate continual proof and revalidation. 
Epistemology must needs be perpetually exposed to the criticism 
of experience. 

(V) The task of the epistemologist is not the investigation of 
the foundations of the structures of science, but the investigation 
of their materials. He shows what building materials there are, and 
that no one can predict which of these will be successful. He teaches 
that the construction of the building of knowledge will never attain 
its desired completion. Epistemology is the science which has both 
the most and the least of presuppositions. On the one hand, it pre- 
supposes all knowledge; on the other hand, it rejects every meta- 
physical assumption. It determines the character of experience, and 
thus liberates the mind of the illusion that there is something under- 
lying experience. It judges the carrying power of knowledge; criti- 
cizes the possible explanations and searches for self-validating in- 
terpretations. If we term an investigation of this kind ‘‘ presupposi- 
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tion,’’ we simply state that these principles are the direct outgrowth 
of experience. Hence the basis of epistemology is something fixed, 
the experienced experience with all of its contradictions and the 
conflicting theories of science. The allegation that psychology, logie, 
or ontology are the basic sciences involves us in tautological talk. 
There is no universal ultimate order of things. Epistemologies 
which are psychologically, logistically, and ontologically grounded 
are alike justified. But their basic assumption is false. Not every- 
thing is psychological, logical, or ontological by nature. Ontology, 
above all, has the tendency to reject experience, while psychology 
and logic have their roots in experience. Epistemology presupposes 
logic and psychology in the sense that it presupposes the whole of 
experience as a problem. 

(VI) Epistemology has no known fixed starting-point. Histori- 
cally the factor of evidence was elevated into a vehicle of knowledge. 
What is dubious must be rejected. Only what is absolutely certain 
is admissible as knowledge. But as a matter of fact not all knowl- 
edge is of such a nature. This method narrows the field of actual 
knowledge at the expense of a preconceived notion. Besides, evi- 
dences are often unjustified hypostatizations and apriorizations. 
Those who contend that evidence is the chief vehicle of knowledge 
characterize all knowledge which is not evident as rank subjectivism 
or solipsism. Evident truths are hardly any more illuminative of 
experience than truths that are not directly evident. History in- 
forms us that even the most evident truths have been subject to 
changes. What is now arbitrary and absurd to us has been held to 
be evident in the past. We have no reason to assume that we are 
in possession of the ‘‘true’’ certainties. "What is evident today may 
be absurd tomorrow. Whatever appears evident depends upon the 
status of scientific investigation of the existing valid and changeable 
views. The changes of the so-called evident are seen, for instance, 
in the basic concepts of recent physics. Alleged certainties are either 
empty tautologies or unjustified hypostatizations. Failure to ex- 
amine the obvious is responsible for the emergence of so-called 
evident knowledge. The method of positing apodictic, immutable 
evident certainties does violence to experience. The method of epis- 
temology must be radically different if metaphysics is to be evaded. 
Metaphysics elevated the fictitious absolute into a system, an or- 
ganized indolent and deceptive attempt to combat experience. The 
absolute can never be the object of experience. Experience and the 
ever-changing sciences are the only admissible methodological start- 
ing points of epistemology. 

(VII) Epistemology is not a new system of thought, but a fresh 
critical attitude towards the results of speculative thought. It dis- 
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poses of the metaphysical and the contradictory interpretations about 
reality. Because there is no termination to knowledge, epistemology 
therefore occupies a decisive position with respect to the clarification 
of ultimate problems. There is no such thing as a final unity of 
knowledge. The unity of knowledge is never an achieved fact; but 
it is the standing challenge to our intellectual endeavors. Neither is 
there an ultimate system of scientific knowledge which inerrantly 
takes account of every datum of experience. All theories possess 
only probable, never apodictic, certainty. They always are hypo- 
thetical, and are ever in need of the test of experience. A final 
theory is a mythical unity. Such a theory would mean the certain 
death of all scientific and intellectual pursuits. A theory is ‘‘true”’ 
if it renders intelligible the existing observations, and if it lends 
itself to modification, because of the improved knowledge of experi- 
ence. <A theory that embraces more facts than another is the better 
and the ‘‘truer’’ theory. New vistas of experience may give rise to 
totally new theories; they may lead to a recrudescence of earlier 
theories ; or they may even give rise to several contradictory theories. 
The latter has been actually happening in the recent advances of 
physics. It shows that experience is the final judge of every theory. 

There are no absolute, eternal principles and truths, neither in 
logic nor in mathematics. This is not a negation of facts; but a 
frank rejection of a false interpretation. Principles, theories, are 
only true in so far as they function as adequate tools of interpreta- 
tion of experience. Truth is not an entity. It is a creation, an 
attempt, a venture, or a successful risk that is continually taken. 
Neither are there any such metaphysical fictions as things in them- 
selves. 

(VIII) Epistemology reveals the fact that every science, truth, 
and all knowledge is unfinished. The history of science disproves 
the existence of eternal, immutable principles. Kant destroyed the 
fiction of a metaphysical absolute. He achieved his goal by an 
appeal to the success of physical science. He held that while the 
principles of metaphysics were never apodictically certain, the prin- 
ciples of physical science were. Newton’s principles were for Kant 
the @ priori conditions of science as such. However, the subsequent 
history of science refuted the Kantian view of science. 

Aristotelian logic constituted for Kant a finished and closed sci- 
ence. The Stagirite’s influence is especially noticeable in Kant’s 
table of categories. He erroneously believed them to represent an 
immutable inventory of the functions of the understanding. Kant 
failed to see that Aristotle’s logic depends directly upon his meta- 
physics, that its origin is largely a matter of grammar, and that it 
gives its support to the naive prejudice of the existence of things 
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in themselves. Its sphere of application is mainly in the field of 
practical matters. It has been found wanting in matters of theo- 
retical science, especially in the field of theoretical mathematics. 
The main failure of the logic of Aristotle lies, however, in the unwar- 
ranted hypostatization of practical principles. 

Similarly Kant held the axioms of Euclid to be the sole possible 
and necessary conditions of experience and of knowledge. He de- 
clared that there was a necessary agreement between an actual 
physical body and the body of Euclidean geometry. The develop- 
ment of non-Euclidean geometry disproves Kant’s contention. He 
merely hypostatized one of the possible systems of geometry. 

Kant likewise believed the basic concepts of Newton’s physics to 
be @ priori, immutable principles. Fundamental physical concepts 
which in the meantime have been radically changed are deduced 
a priori in the Critique of Pure Reason. 

Hence a critical epistemology rejects the following metaphysical 
fictions: the absolute, the transcendental world, or reality, and the 
existence of an @ priori system of principles. Knowledge is essen- 
tially the never-ending attempt to master the problems of experience. 
Theories and principles are merely the necessary instruments of our 
mind to clarify the problems of experience. There is, however, no 
one instrument which for all time and independent of its application 
ean be declared to be the correct one. If principles and theories do 
not prove themselves as instruments of knowledge, they are to be 
replaced by better ones. 

(IX) One of the major achievements of epistemology is its pas- 
sion for the solution of purely theoretical and intellectual matters. 
It may thus indirectly aid in the progress of pure and applied sci- 
ence. It serves as a palliative against dogmatic fanaticism and 
intolerant metaphysical systems. 

Another essential achievement of epistemology is its catharsis of 
metaphysical opinions. It liberates thought from its hypostatizing 
tendencies. It unmasks meaningless questions. 

A critical epistemology warrants a more adequate estimate of 
the scope of validity of a theory or a principle. It unmasks any 
pseudo-science parading in philosophical dress. It is especially the 
successful theories of the special sciences which tend to become 
exalted into universal principles. There lurks in such expansion 
great danger. One of the most conspicuous attempts of such un- 
justified extension is the elevation of the biological theory of descent 
into a cosmic principle. 

Another significant achievement of epistemology is that it renders 
older views more plastic. It reveals to the investigator the meaning 
and the bases of the growth of theories. Einstein has repeatedly 
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stressed the fact that epistemological considerations aided his creative 
conception of the general theory of relativity. 

Epistemology therefore contends that all mental creations are 
subject to revision, and that unfinished experience constitutes the 
ever-present stimulus in the creative growth of knowledge. 


HERMAN HAUSHEER. 
COLLEGE OF PuGET SOUND. 


Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle. Harry AustryN Wo.rson. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1929. xvi-+ 759 pp. 
Before the Spanish Jewish philosopher Hasdai Creseas (1340— 

1410), Christian, Mohammedan, and Jew alike acknowledged Aris- 
totle as the master of those that know. Of Jewish Aristotelians 
Abraham ibn Daud (1110-1180) was the first and Maimonides (1135- 
1204) the greatest. The Guide to the Perplexed makes Aristotle 
the basis of Judaism, and the authority of Maimonides gave his 
construction almost universal currency among the Jews. Many tra- 
ditionalists, however, especially in northern France and in Germany, 
insisted on the Bible and rabbinic literature as the authority for 
the existence, unity, and incorporeality of God, and objected to bas- 
ing on pagan philosophy doctrines relating to revelation, reward 
and punishment, the nature of God, the nature of the soul. In the 
Guide Maimonides sums up the doctrines of Aristotle in twenty-five 
propositions. For the proof of these propositions he refers to the 
reader’s own reasoning and to the writings of others; he himself 
disdains ‘‘to copy the books of the philosophers.’’ To discredit these 
propositions was the task of the anti-Aristotelians, and it is Creseas’ 
merit to have first gone about the refutation in a systematic manner, 
in the first part of his Or Adonai (Light of the Lord). 

Before demolishing Aristotle’s case Creseas felt it was necessary 
for him to present it. He therefore divides his treatment of the 
Maimonidean propositions into two parts: the proofs, derived from 
Aristotle, and his criticism of the proofs. For the proofs he collects 
the arguments from various sources, merely arranging them after his 
own design. Aristotle was known to Crescas only through Hebrew 
translations made from Arabic, but, as Professor Wolfson points out 
(page 7), ‘‘contrary to the prevalent opinion among students of 
the history of philosophy, the translations of Aristotle both in Arabic 
and in Hebrew have preserved to a remarkable degree not only clear- 
cut analyses of the text of Aristotle’s works, but also the exact mean- 
ing of his terminology and forms of expression. The literalness and 
faithfulness with which the successive translators from one language 
into another performed their task, coupled with a living tradition 
of Aristotelian scholarship . . . enabled Crescas to obtain a pretty 
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accurate knowledge of Aristotle’s writings.’’ For the criticism of 
the proofs Crescas is equally eclectic, though he does not admit it, 
and it is Professor Wolfson’s merit to have painstakingly collected 
Crescas’ authorities and to have shown how Creseas’ criticisms took 
form. 

The plan of the book is as follows. The first part (pp. 1-127) 
consists of a detailed analysis of the propositions of Maimonides and 
of Creseas’ criticism of them. The chapter headings are instructive: 
Infinity, Space, and Vacuum; Motion; Time; Matter and Form; 
Foreshadowing a New Conception of the Universe. Preceding these 
chapters is an Introduction dealing with Sources, Method, Influence, 
and Opposition. This part of the work will be of interest to the 
general student of medieval philosophy. The introductory and clos- 
ing chapters are less technical than the others, and contribute some 
generally interesting observations on medieval Hebrew philosophy. 
The comparison of the method of the philosopher to that of the stu- 
dent of a Talmud text (p. 24) is extremely illuminating. Similarly 
interesting is the suggestion about Crescas’ influence on Bruno, who 
lived two centuries later (p. 118). 

The second part of the book (pp. 130-315) is a eritical edition 
of the twenty-five propositions in the Or Adonai, based on the editio 
princeps and eleven MSS., together with an English translation. 
The third part (pp. 319-700) is Professor Wolfson’s principal con- 
tribution. These ‘‘Notes on the Twenty-five Propositions’’ show a 
prodigious quantity of learning. They are considerably more than 
notes. They are, in effect, substantive treatises on the topics under 
discussion, putting the reader in full possession of the material which 
Crescas himself used for the elaboration of his doctrines. Aside 
from the clarifying discussions of the intricate questions of depend- 
ence and authority, the philological, critical, and historical informa- 
tion alone would suffice to make this work unique in its quality. 
Be it remembered that the literatures under contribution are Arabic 
and Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and that of the former two a con- 
siderable portion is unpublished and must be collected from manu- 
seripts in scattered libraries. The excerpts from unpublished au- 
thors alone are of the greatest value for the scholar. But even for 
the student who is trying to find his way in the field this work, 
learned as it is, is a rich mine of information. Hardly a question 
relating to medieval Jewish philosophy, whether of philosopher or of 
terminology, of doctrine or dependence, does not receive suggestive 
and illuminating comment somewhere in the book. 

This wealth of learning, of necessity scattered and unsystem- 
atically arranged, is made readily available by forty-five pages of 


excellent indices. Moses Hapas. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Appearance and Reality. F. H. Braptey. (Ninth impression.) 

Oxford University Press. 1930. xxiii + 570 pp. 

Those of his readers who are familiar with Bradley’s last work, 
that is, the essays written during the final two decades of his life 
and the revised edition of The Principles of Logic, may perhaps be 
misled by the publishers’ announcement that this is a corrected edi- 
tion of Appearance and Reality. The adjective is but the formal 
notice that new plates have been used in the preparation of this 
volume. It is, to be sure, unfortunate that this most popular of 
his works was not corrected by the author before his death, that 
he did not subject it (in the light of his later findings) to the same 
eareful revision that the Logic suffered; much would undoubtedly 
have been altered. We are told that the essay ‘‘does not design 
to be permanent, and will be satisfied to be negative, so long as that 
word implies an attitude of active questioning.’’ And yet upon this 
obviously transitional volume his reputation has been based and 
continues in most quarters to rest. 

There seems to be a tradition, subscribed to by all but a few 
modern critics, that labels are sacrosanct: for a thinker to be dubbed 
‘‘idealist’’ or ‘‘pragmatist’’ is tantamount to having his intellect 
stripped nude, flayed, dissected, and every minute nerve channel 
neatly catalogued and charted. To be known as ‘‘absolute idealist’’ 
(Bradley’s fate since 1893) is only more speedy fatality. ‘‘Intel- 
lectualism’’ was firmly affixed to Appearance and Reality on its first 
publication, and in spite of the antipodal position which Bradley 
later came to take up, this taint clung to him persistently through 
all his subsequent development. But the Absolute which Bradley 
finally espoused differs so radically from the Absolute of Appearance 
and Reality that the two can not even be compared, so radically 
indeed that even the term is eventually a misnomer. In this devel- 
opment three distinct phases can be discerned. 

There is first of all what we may arbitrarily term the logical 
Absolute, performing a function clearly demanded by the argument 
in the early Logic. This finds its justification throughout the first 
half of Appearance and Reality. It is something more than a postu- 
late; its function is to solve the paradoxes of space and time, of 
quality and relation, of predication in general. It justifies appear- 
ances and makes possible judgments about appearances which would 
otherwise, so the author believes, be self-refuting. Its foundation is 
pure logical necessity, and of this Bradley says, ‘‘For what is pos- 
sible, and what a general principle compels us to say must be, that 
certainly is’’ (Appearance and Reality, pp. 196, 199, 222). 

But somewhere about the middle of the book a new tone is evident. 
The logical derivation of the Absolute is replaced quietly by another 
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argument in which psychological categories are preéminent. In the 
chapter on Solipsism Bradley says, ‘‘Now . . . I admit that, to find 
reality, we must betake ourselves to feeling. It is the real, which 
there appears, which is the subject of all predicates’’ (ib., p. 252), 
This is a tentative identification of feeling and the Absolute (reality) 
which undergoes certain important modifications as the book pro- 
gresses, but which marks a definite advance from the earlier ‘‘in- 
tellectualist’’ chapters. Hitherto feeling had been timorously put 
aside as ‘‘a low and imperfect stage’’ or judged ‘‘most imperfect 
and unstable . . . whose inconsistencies lead us at once to transcend 
it.’’ But in the reference above we have ample indication that the 
author sought already an amplified view of the logical Absolute. 
This argument leads at length to the identification of the Absolute 
with experience, and it is on this note that Appearance and Reality 
ends. But there is still a thorny distinction which must be removed: 
Finite experience is not the Absolute, and Absolute Experience can 
not be finite, in short, it is inexperienceable. This position was at- 
tacked blightingly by James, Ward, Schiller, Hicks, and, indeed, 
every critic who undertook to comment on Appearance and Reality. 
The distinction between ‘‘sub-relational’’ experience (feeling) and 
‘‘supra-relational’’ experience (the Absolute) has been for three 
decades a favorite theme in Bradley criticism. 

The third, and final, phase is represented by the occasional essays 
which followed Appearance and Reality, some of which were col- 
lected in 1914 into Essays on Truth and Reality. The central con- 
cept here is that of ‘‘immediate experience.’’ Immediate experience 
is for Bradley simply experience in which there is no explicit separa- 
tion between subject and object ; it approximates largely to the ‘‘ pure 
experience’’ of which James made much. There is that which is 
known and that which knows in experience, but to draw a hard and 
fast line between these two elements (subject and object) is im- 
possible, for this demands first of all a dichotomy in that which is 
essentially one; and, secondly, both terms must be known. But as 
soon as this happens it is obvious enough that that which was knower, 
subject, has now become known, object, and we have taken the first 
step in an infinite process. This was the dilemma in which Bradley 
found himself, and it was this problem which he set himself to solve 
soon after the publication of Appearance and Reality. The answer 
at which he finally arrived, and which has become increasingly pop- 
ular since it has been advocated in qualified forms by thinkers as 
different from Bradley as Ernst Mach and Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
is that to divide experience into two portions, one of which is always 
subject and one object for that knowing subject is a vicious abstrac- 
tionism, and that, actually, experience is before all else a totalitat 
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in which the distinction between known and knower is precipitated 
out by reflective analysis. The final result (there is not room here 
to review the details of the development) is a new concept of the 
Absolute which has little enough in common with that metaphysical 
monster which stalks through the minds of many contemporary 
eritics. It is (and the reader can justify this for himself in the 
Essays on Truth and Reality) immediate experience itself. No 
longer is it a misty stage somehow ‘‘beyond’’ finite experience ; rather 
is it the core of all experience. Bradley himself in his final utter- 
ance makes this shift in viewpoint emphatic: 


Everywhere on behalf of the real Absolute I have been warning the reader 
against that false absolutism which in philosophy is to me another name for 
error. And it is an error which results in a two-fold mistake. It takes some 
distinction within the whole and asserts it as being real by itself and uncondi- 
tionally; and then from this misconceived ground it goes on to deny or to be- 
little other complementary aspects of the same whole. But as against such ab- 
solutism the very soul of the Absolute which I defend is its insistence and em- 
phasis on an all-pervasive relativism. Everything is justified as being real in 
its own sphere and degree, but not so as to entitle it to invade other spheres, 
and, whether positively or negatively, to usurp other powers. And it is the true 
Absolute alone that gives its due to every interest just because it refuses to 
everything more than its own due. Justice in the name of the Whole to each 
aspect of the world according to its special place and proper rank—Reality every- 
where through self-restriction in claim and denial—this may be said to be the 
principle which unites these Essays. And this principle throughout conflicts with 
what we have here condemned as the vice of abstractionism and absolutism. 
[Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 470.] 


This might well be an indictment by an astute hostile critic of 
the argument in Appearance and Reality. It is suggestive indeed, 
coming from the author of that book himself, as his most mature 
judgment. 

RupoutF Kacey. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE. 

New York UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Wilbur M. Urban, formerly of Dartmouth College, is now in resi- 
dence at Yale University as Professor of Philosophy. 

Professor George H. Mead is retiring from the University of 
Chicago at the end of the current year. For the year 1931-1932, 
he will go as Visiting Professor of Philosophy to Columbia University. 

Professor Edwin A. Burtt of the University of Chicago has ac- 
cepted an appointment as Professor of Philosophy at Cornell Uni- 
versity, beginning with the next academic year. 

Professor Arthur E. Murphy of the University of Chicago, will 
go to Brown University as Professor of Philosophy. 

Everett Hall, instructor in philosophy at the University of Chi- 
cago, has accepted a position as Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
at Ohio State University. 
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PHILOSOPHISCHE STROMUNGEN DER 
GEGENWART IN FRANKREICH 


Von 
I. BENRUBI 


Privatdozent der Philosophie an der Universitat Genf 


1928. VIII u. 530 Seiten. Geheftet 28 M. 
Ganzleinen 31 M. 


Keiner war berufener als er, das Buch zu schreiben, auf das viele 
Deutsche seit langem gewartet haben. In bewundernswerter Selbst- 
aufgabe hat Benrubi sich in das Weltbild der franzésischen Philoso- 
phen vertieft, erschépfend, sachlich und klar die Gedankenwelt jedes 
einzelnen dargestellt. Das Werk gibt einen vollsténdigen Uberblick 
iiber die philosophischen Strémungen in Frankreich und wird auf 
lange Zeit hinaus fiir jeden Frankreichforscher das wnentbehrlichste 
Nachschlagebuch bleiben. 


Deutsch-Franzésische Rundschau, Band I Heft 7. 
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